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SSiid  briskly,  "it  is  a  lovely  plan  biit 
hafcdly  practical.  The  kitchen  for  in¬ 
stance — you  have  eight  windows  iiythe 
kitcnpn  and  only  two  in  the  di/ing- 
room.V  And  that  type  of  wide  varranda 
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non. 

Mr.  Jaakson  said  doggedly /that  that 
was  the  tme  of  veranda  he  wanted  and 
a  kitchen  needed  plenty  of  mght.  For 
a  moment,  Fie  wished  that  Miss  O’Neill 
would  vanish  and  leave  him  and  his 
house  alone.  \But  the  nest  moment  he 
remembered  nhat  he  loved  her  very 
much  even  if  Vhe  was  hping  unreason¬ 
able.  Ffe  would  not,  hpwever,  consent 
to  change  the  pmns  he  Aiad  so  carefully 
drawn.  Miss  O’Neill  /refused  to  aban¬ 
don  her  own  plans.  /  They  looked  at 
each  other  tenderly  nut  a  certain  cold¬ 
ness  showed  in  botn /their  faces. 

After  a  long  weak  in  which  neither 
would  give  in,  MrA  Jackson  began  to 
reason  with  himself.!  Did  he  love  Miss 
O’Neill  or  his  hofusa  better,  he  asked 
himself  sternly,  and  was  he  or  was  he 
not  acting  like  a/  boor?  In  the  end  he 
decided  he  was,  iff  not  a  boor,  at  least 
very  selfish  and  He  went  to  call  on  Miss 
O’Neill  to  tell  her  sol 

Miss  O’Neill  had  alsp  been  thinking. 
She  was  about  t®  telephone  Mr.  Jackson 
to  say  she  didn/t  really!  care  about  the 
old  house,  when  she  heard  him  at  the 
door  of  her  apartment.  \  Mr.  Jackson 
admitted  his  selfishness  anp  Miss  O’Neill 
offered  to  design  a  house  with  eight 
kitchen  windows  and  a  wide  veranda. 

The  house  was  very  handsome  when 
it  was  finished.  It  stands  Viow  in  the 
middle  of  a  /  sloping  lawn  and  in  the 
sunset  its  many  windows  glitter  like 
rubies.  Mns.  Jackson  works  in  her 
studio  on  th|e  first  floor;  in  tha  morning 
she  waves  good-bye  to  Mr.  Jackson  and 
at  night  sne  always  meets  hirn  at  the 
front  door.  Sometimes  Mr.  Jackson 
turns  around  when  he  reaches  tke  gate 
and  waves  again,  but  usually  he  goes 
straight  Ion  toward  the  station.  !  It  is 
quite  a  /walk  to  and  from  the  station, 
especially  at  night  when  it  is  all  uj  Thill. 
In  Mr.  /Jackson’s  desk  at  his  office,  there 
is  a  plan  for  a  very  handsome  town 
house-f-faintly  Colonial  with  mollified 
pillary  and  a  small  formal  gardenl  It 
is  qrnte  different  from  the  plan  Mrs. 
Jacklon  finished  the  other  day— ^a  pic¬ 
turesque  Cape  Cod-type  cottage  vkth 
hollyhocks  around  the  door  and  a  fa\r- 
sizaH  vegetable  garden  in  back. 
Jackson  has  not  yet  seen  his  wife’s  plar 
ancr  she  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
his. 


THE  average  reader  goes  through 
a  book  at  the  rate  of  2  50  to  300 
words  a  minute.  Blind  people 
who  read  Braille  rarely  achieve  a  speed 
of  more  than  seventy-five,  even  using 
the  shorthand  version  with  its  many 
shortcuts,  such  as  the  letter  K  repre¬ 
senting  the  entire  word  "knowledge.” 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  talk¬ 
ing  book,  which 
gives  the  sightless 
reader  200  words 
a  m  i  n  u  te  ,  has 
been  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  received. 

There  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  waiting  list 
of  over  a  hundred 
for  Zane  Grey’s 
"Riders  o  f  the 
Purple  Sage”  at  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York.  This  particu¬ 
lar  talking  book  consists  of  eighteen 
large  phonograph  records,  or  thirty-six 
"pages.”  Each  side  of  a  disc  is  called  a 
page,  and  takes  sixteen  minutes  to  play. 
Unfortunately,  these  records  cannot 
be  played  on  the  usual  home  phono¬ 
graph  whose  turntables  move  much  too 
fast.  They  require  specially  built  ma¬ 
chines,  ten  thousand  of  which  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  an  indefinite  loan  basis  to 
blind  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  recipient  as  long  as  he  makes  use 
of  it.  Those  who  wish  may  buy  their 
own  through  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  A  hand-wound  ma¬ 
chine  costs  about  $2  5  and  one  that  is 
electrically  run  about  $5  0. 

The  first  talking  books,  released  in 
1934,  included  such  diversified  titles  as 
"Patriotic  Documents”  (the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address  and  Lincoln’s  Gettys¬ 
burg  Speech),  "Very  Good,  Jeeves,” 
by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  "Diary  of  a 
Provincial  Lady,”  by  E.  M.  Delafield. 
New  titles  are  added  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  a  year,  bringing  the  current 
list  of  talking  books  up  to  about  120. 
There  are  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 


sand  books  available  in  Braille,  which 
is  of  course  much  older. 

Making  talking  books  is  a  long,  slow 
process.  The  reading  is  done  for  the 
most  part  by  radio  and  dramatic  art¬ 
ists.  Alexander  Woollcott  was  the  first 
author,  reading  "While  Rome  Burns,” 
to  voice  his  own  book  on  a  record. 

Simple,  clear  diction  is  preferred  to 

heavy  dramatics, 
the  idea  being  to 
let  the  hearer  do 
his  own  inter¬ 
preting,  as  he 
would  in  eye 
reading.  Plays, 
however,  are 
popular  when 
dramatized  with 
a  full  cast,  and 
sometimes  sound 
effects.  Braille  readers  do  not  seem  to 
care  much  for  plays,  but  they  are  very 
well  received  in  the  talking  books.  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner  has  read  excerpts  from 

several  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  which 
have  a  wide  circulation.  As  the  work 
progresses  k  is  hoped  that  complete 

modern  plays,  enacted  by  well  known 
actors,  will  bring  the  stage  to  the  blind 
through  talking  books. 

Each  side  of  each  record  made  re¬ 
quires  sixteen  minutes  of  sustained 
reading,  without  error,  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  transcribing  the  work.  A 
checker  reads  silently  along  with  him, 
to  detect  possible  mistakes.  Small  er¬ 
rors  which  make  no  difference  in  the 
context  are  usually  allowed  to  ride,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  Bible  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  which  must  be  letter  perfect. 
After  the  original  wax  impression  is 
cast  into  a  record,  it  is  proofread  by  a 
blind  person,  and  if  any  mistakes  in 
pronunciation  are  discovered,  the  read¬ 
ing  must  be  done  over  again.  Each 
master  record  costs  ^bt>ut  $100  to  pro¬ 
duce,  making  (inViverage  book  of  twelve 
records  come  to  $1200  for  the  first  wax 
impressions.  The  longest  talking  books 
made  so  far  are  Margate!  f\yef  Barnes’ 
"Years  of  Grace,’’  and  Watson  Davis’ 
"The  Advance  of  Science,,”  each 
twenty-seven  records.  An  "Anthony 
Adverse,”  or  a  "Gone  With  the  Wind,” 
would  probably  take  well  over  fifty, 
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but  these  are  not  yet  on  the  list.  Cum¬ 
bersome  as  this  may  sound,  Braille 
books  of  equal  length  take  even  more 
space. 

"Peter  Pan”  and  "Huckleberry  Finn” 
are  among  several  new  titles  soon  to 
be  released.  Copyrights,  of  course, 
must  be  obtained  for  all  talking  books, 
and  sometimes  these  are  not  forthcom¬ 
ing.  However,  with  production  as 
slow  as  it  necessarily  is,  and  with  the 
whole  world  of  literature  to  choose 
from,  this  does  not  yet  present  too 
great  a  problem.  The  titles  to  be  made 
are  chosen  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
since  the  Federal  Government  under¬ 
writes  the  cost,  appropriating  $75,000 
a  year  for  the  purpose.  (The  work  in 
Braille  gets  $100,000  a  year  from  gov¬ 
ernment  funds.)  Talking  books  for  the 
whole  country  are  made  in  the  studios 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  here  in  New  York.  Twenty-seven 
libraries  throughout  the  country  act  as 


distributing  centers  for  the  surround¬ 
ing  territories. 

There  are  about  a  thousand  blind 
readers  of  talking  books  in  Greater  New 
York,  Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  all 
served  by  the  Library  for  the  Blind 
at  139  West  Twenty-fifth  Street.  Very 
rarely,  however,  does  a  blind  person 
come  to  the  library.  They  mail  in  their 
requests  or  phone  the  library,  and  the 
books,  in  special  containers,  are  sent 
them  postage  free.  All  they  have  to 
do  to  return  them  is  reverse  the  ad¬ 
dress  card  clipped  to  the  container  and 
put  them  in  the  mail  again.  Two 
weeks  are  allowed  for  reading  (mailing 
time  is  not  counted)  just  like  books  in 
regular  libraries.  One  month  is  given 
for  books  in  Braille,  on  account  of  the 
slower  reading,  but  six  weeks  is  the 
average  time  a  Braille  book  is  out.  The 
turnover  on  talking  books  is  consid¬ 
erably  greater. 

The  Bible,  especially  the  New  Testa¬ 


ment,  is  among  the  books  most  called 
for.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  in 
regular  book  form  the  Bible  is  among 
the  most  circulated  books  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  "North  to  the 
Orient,”  by  Anne  Lindbergh,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  as  is  James  Hilton’s 
"Lost  Horizon,”  and  Agatha  Christie’s 
"Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach,”  one  oi 
the  few  mysteries  on  the  list.  More 
mysteries  are  promised  soon,  however. 
The  plays  of  Aeschylus,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  are  unusually  popular  with  blind 
readers,  and  they  also  show  a  marked 
preference  for  the  novels  and  poems  of 
John  Masefield. 

New  titles  are  announced  to  readers 
in  the  monthly  "Braille  Book  Review,” 
and  in  the  quarterly  "Talking  Book 
Topics,”  printed  in  regular  type.  Then 
the  requests  begin  coming  in.  For  the 
benefit  of  Braille  readers,  the  titles  of 
talking  books  are  imprinted  in  Braille 
on  one  side  of  each  record.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the 
country’s  blind  popula¬ 
tion,  however,  masters 
finger  tip  reading.  Taught 
with  very  little  trouble  to 
children,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  acquire  when 
blindness  overtakes  a  n 
adult.  That  is  one  reason 
talking  book  readers  are 
almost  as  numerous  as 
Braille  readers  in  the  New 
York  territory,  although 
the  project  is  scarcely 
three  years  old. 

Only  the  blind  (or  those 
with  vision  so  defective 
that  reading  is  impossible) 
are  allowed  to  borrow 
talking  books.  Whether, 
in  time,  the  talking  book 
will  be  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  prove  popular 
with  the  general  public  is 
a  question  for  the  future 
to  answer.  Some  publish¬ 
ers  worry  about  it,  feeling 
that  it  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  little  bundles  of  pa¬ 
per  tape,  to  be  run  off  on 
something  resembling  a 
gramophone,  will  largely 
take  the  place  of  books 
as  we  know  them.  They 
would  be  easier  on  the 
eyes,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  most  people  with  nor¬ 
mal  eyesight  would  prefer 
to  enjoy  their  reading  in 
silence  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  book  talked  at 
them.  — Eugene  Austin 


